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light on Acton's development. Even of what they give us they print 
often only fragments. 

The Early Letters which form their first group begin in 1844, when 
the boy of ten wrote his mother from Wiseman's school at Oscott. Boy- 
ish enough they are, and not without a growing trace of priggishness, 
till at Munich, under the inspiration of Dollinger, he lost himself in love 
of learning and in the high purpose that thenceforth ennobled all his 
life. Already in 1854, pleading with his stepfather, Earl Granville, for 
a longer stay in Germany, we find him conscious of his mission as an 
interpreter to England of Continental scholarship — and already begin- 
ning to betray his interest in the history of liberty. The group of letters 
called Ecclesiastical Correspondence, beginning with fragments of his 
correspondence with Newman (already heavily drawn on by Ward for 
his Life), is richest in revelation for the history of the Vatican Council. 
The General Correspondence filling the remainder of the volume is 
mainly Acton's correspondence with Gladstone and with Lady Blenner- 
hassett, but includes a letter from General Lee and two or three from 
Mandell Creighton. 

The introduction of the editors is thoughtful and illumining; but 
their foot-notes are too often a mechanical compilation from the bio- 
graphical dictionaries. It would be hard to find a better illustration of 
what Creighton says to Acton of " the exceeding insularity " of English 
historical ideas than is offered by what these editors deem in need of 
explanation and by the explanations which they give — for it is only as 
to Continental scholars that they falter and trip. But we owe them a 
volume of rare worth for the religious and political history of the nine- 
teenth century. 

G. L. B. 

The Life of the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M.P. Begun 
by Stephen Gwynn, M.P., completed and edited by Gertrude 
M. Tuckwell. In two volumes. (London and New York: 
Macmillan Company. Pp. xix, 557; vi, 614. $10.50.) 
Sir Charles Dilke was in the front rank in political life in England 
for not more than seven years. He entered the House of Commons at 
the general election in 1868 — the first election after the great extension 
of the franchise in 1867. It was 1878, however, before he had attained 
prominence in Parliament, and was nationally accepted as an exponent 
of radicalism. He was of only one administration — the Gladstone min- 
istry of 1880-1885; and he was of the cabinet, as president of the Local 
Government Board, only from the end of 1882 until July, 1885. Then 
came the tragedy from which Dilke never fully recovered; for he him- 
self admitted that, while he regained in the House of Commons the 
position that he had made between 1868 and 1878, he did not regain the 
position that he had held from 1878 to 1880 as an unofficial member, 
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and from 1880 to 1885 as a member of the Gladstone ministry. More- 
over, much to his disappointment, he was not asked to become a member 
of the Campbell-Bannerman administration that was formed when the 
Unionists went out of office at the end of 1905. 

Two large volumes, of nearly twelve hundred pages, seem at first 
glance out of proportion for so short a career in the front rank at West- 
minster and in the constituencies, especially when it is recalled that the 
biographies of Palmerston, Russell, Granville, Devonshire, Argyll, 
Goschen, and Forster run to no greater length. But no student of Eng- 
lish politics from the second Reform Act to the Great War — no student 
who. prefers to follow English politics in memoirs and letters rather 
than in the most detailed of political histories — will complain that there 
is a page too many in Mr. Stephen Gwynn and Miss Gertrude Tuck- 
well's biography of Dilke. 

Dilke's career falls into three divisions. In the first was his careful 
preparation for political life, and his years in the House of Commons 
as an unofficial member. In the second was his tenure of the office of 
under-secretary for foreign affairs, with Granville as his chief; and next 
as president of the Local Government Board, and member of Gladstone's 
cabinet. In the third division was his election, in July, 1892, for the 
mining constituency of the Forest of Dean; and his subsequent con- 
tinuous and active devotion to industrial and labor politics. The first 
and third divisions, as described in the Gwynn-Tuckwell pages, are of 
much interest and value — an interest which, in the case of the third 
division, will increase in view of the probability that after the war in- 
dustrial politics will be essentially the domestic politics of England. 
These two divisions have also another special interest. No man who 
was ever of the House of Commons kept more constantly in touch with 
his constituency, or did more for the political education of his con- 
stituents, than Dilke. In this particular he was a model member of the 
House of Commons. It would not be inappropriate to describe him, so 
far as his relations with his constituents were concerned, as the Andrew 
Marvell of the reformed House of Commons. Dilke's relations with his 
constituents in the old London borough of Chelsea, where he was born 
and where he lived all his life, and also with his constituents in the 
Forest of Dean, are traced with informing detail, a detail that cannot 
fail to be appreciated by American students of English politics who are 
interested in national and local party organization, and in the com- 
parison of the relations between members of Parliament and their con- 
stituents, and those between members of Congress and their constituents. 
One of the obvious values of the Dilke biography is the attention that 
has been bestowed on these relationships. In fact, it is not possible to 
recall a biography in which so much care has been taken with this aspect 
of British political life, except it be Mr. J. B. Mackie's admirable study 
of Campbell-Bannerman's forty years' connection with the Stirling 
boroughs. 
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But while Mr. Gwynn and Miss Tuckwell's work in telling the story 
of the first and third divisions of Dilke's career has so much to commend 
it, it is the second division of his life — the years from 1880 to 1885 — that 
give to the biography its chief value to students of English constitutional 
and parliamentary history. For these years the biography is based, for 
the most part, on Dilke's correspondence, and on a memoir which he 
himself prepared. The history of these years is revealing to an extent 
that is remarkable, even when it is recalled how much there is that is 
revealing in the Monypenny-Buckle life of Disraeli, and in the three vol- 
umes of the Benson and Esher's Letters of Queen Victoria from 1837 
to 1861. Had there been no catastrophe in Dilke's life, and had his 
memoir been written throughout with the frankness that characterizes 
his history of the Gladstone administration of 1880-1885, the Dilke 
biography would have been the most revealing of political biographies 
of the era from 1832 to 1914. As it is, for the period covered — 1880- 
1885 — there is no biography or memoir of any member of Gladstone's 
cabinet of those years which can be compared with it. 

The most important revelation is as to the extent and frequency of 
Queen Victoria's interference in politics until at least as late as Glad- 
stone's second administration. Dilke himself was the occasion of some 
of this interference; for in his earlier years in the House of Commons 
he had incurred the displeasure of the queen by his platform utterances 
in favor of republicanism, and also by his attitude in Parliament towards 
the civil list. As early as 1879, before Dilke began his short and abruptly 
terminated official career, Beaconsfield predicted that he would be Glad- 
stone's successor as Liberal prime minister. Gladstone in 1882 regarded 
Dilke as the best-equipped man in the Liberal party to succeed him as 
leader. But in November of that year, when Gladstone was about to 
transfer Dilke from the Foreign Office to the Local Government Board, 
with a seat in the cabinet, Grosvenor, the ministerial whip in the House 
of Commons, who was probably as well-informed as his chief, was un- 
certain how the queen would regard Dilke's promotion to cabinet rank. 
Grosvenor asked Dilke if he thought that the queen was willing that he 
should be of the cabinet. 

I said [reads Dilke's note of the interview] that so far as I knew the 
trouble was at an end. He replied that he had two accounts of it. Har- 
court told him that both the Prince of Wales and Prince Leopold had 
said that the Queen had made up her mind to take me ; but Hartington 
said that she had told him a different story. I said I did not know 
which was right; but she could take me or leave me, for not another 
word would I say. 

Dilke in 1882 was acceptable to the queen; but the episode in his life 
that led to his partial retirement for seven years after 1885 saved Queen 
Victoria from being confronted with the republican of 1871 as prime 
minister, when the Liberals were returned to power at the general elec- 
tion of 1892, and Gladstone retired in March, 1894. Dilke's appearance 
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in the divorce court in 1886 threatened political life in England with a 
loss comparable with that sustained when Huskisson was killed at the 
opening of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway in 1830. But to the 
end of his life in 1910, as the Gwynn-Tuckwell biography recalls, Dilke 
acted in accordance with the plan he drew up for himself when he left 
Cambridge in 1866. "My aim in life", he then wrote, in an intimate 
letter to his brother, Ashton Dilke, " is to be of the greatest use I can 
to the world at large, not because that is my duty, but because that is 
the course which will make my life happiest." He did much useful work 
— much to help the coming time — in and out of Parliament in the years 
when there was no longer a place for him either on the Treasury bench 
or the front opposition bench in the House of Commons. 

Dilke's interest in labor and industrial politics dated back to his first 
term in the House of Commons as member for Chelsea; and when he 
again became an unofficial member in 1892 — this time as the represen- 
tative of a mining constituency — it was no forced change for him to 
throw himself completely into industrial politics. More immediate and 
more obvious successes were his fortune in the industrial field than in 
the official work that occupied him from 1880 to 1885. If the Liberal 
party of the twenty years that preceded the war lost much by the tragedy 
of 1885-1886, the movement toward better industrial and social con- 
ditions gained enormously by Dilke's transference of his activities. He 
did much to forward the establishment of the old age pension system on 
a non-contributory basis. He achieved outstanding successes in drastic 
legislation for dealing with dangerous trades and sweated industries ; 
and the Labor party of 1906-1914, in its legislative achievements, owed 
much to the continuous assistance it received from Dilke. 

Dilke's was not a conventional political career. It was not possible 
for him after 1886 to continue along the conventional lines that he fol- 
lowed from 1880 to 1885. His career, none the less, was one of the 
most interesting of those of the men who came to the front in the reign 
of Queen Victoria ; and his biographers are to be congratulated on their 
production of a book that has a value as abiding as that of almost any 
of the great political biographies of the period from the first Reform 
Act to the Great War. 

Edward Porritt. 

Recollections. By John, Viscount Morley, O.M. In two volumes. 

(New York: Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. x, 388; vi, 382. 

$7-50-) 

These volumes are given to a world which is intensely preoccupied. 
We think much about the Junkers and not a little about the Bolsheviki, 
but the enlightened, high-minded Liberals of whom Lord Morley writes 
are consigned for the moment to a vague and shadowy background. 
Would that it were otherwise! But facts will not budge. Whoever 



